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FRANK Sulloway believes that he has identi- 
fied a primary “engine of historical 
change”. Marx was mistaken in his belief 
that historical change came about because 
of clashes between social classes. Freud’s 
claims about the primacy of libidinal urges 
and Oedipal complexes were similarly mis- 
taken. These influential social scientists 
should have taken their cue from Sul- 
loway’s hero, Charles Darwin. Through 
pondering the implications of 

Darwin’s principal discover- 

ies, Sulloway has identified 

a completely unanticipated 

“engine” of revolution — a 

“Rosetta stone” in his phrase 

— the order of one’s birth. 

In the past, the significance 
of birth order has intrigued 
lay people, but those sociolo- 
gists and psychologists who 
have studied its effects have 
come up mainly empty- 
handed. Sulloway, a historian 
of science at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, 
has altered this situation, 
probably forever. He has 
compiled impressive evidence 
documenting one crucial 
effect of birth order — although firstborns 
may be ambitious and achieve a lot in 
their lifetimes, it is laterborn children who 
are the “natural rebels” of the book’s title. 

Described in Darwinian terms, siblings 
must compete with one another for 
precious resources, particularly parental 
attention and support. To secure such sup- 
port, laterborns differentiate themselves 
from, and define themselves in opposition 
to, their elder siblings. And so, with the 
firstborn typically imitating parental 
behaviours and attitudes, laterborn 
youngsters are driven naturally to a pos- 
ture of opposition — to the embracing of 
ideas, stances or schemes that are in some 
sense revolutionary or iconoclastic. Sul- 
loway has reached this conclusion as a 
result of a thorough review of literally 
thousands of studies by others, and a 
painstaking programme of library and 
questionnaire research extending over 
20 years. 

Of great interest to Sulloway (and pre- 
sumably to readers of Nature) is the com- 
parison he makes between those who 
early on supported scientific revolutions 
(such as the theory of evolution, or Ein- 
steinian relativity) and those of compara- 
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ble backgrounds and status who opposed 
these theories. The results of the analyses 
are staggering. Consider the status of evo- 
lutionary ideas before the publication of 
Darwin’s Origin of Species in 1859: later- 
borns were ten times more likely than 
firstborns to advance evolutionary ideas. 
By 1875, firstborns had achieved the same 
level of support for these ideas that later- 
borns had reached a century before. 
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Throughout the debates about evolution 
at the time, 25-year-old firstborns were 
as resistant to the theory as 80-year-old 
laterborns. 

Sulloway also provides strong evidence 
that political revolutions (such as the 
French revolution) and ideological revolu- 
tions (such as Protestantism) were first 
embraced by the laterborns. Indeed, it is 
only in the case of revolutions deemed 
conservative (such as eugenics in science, 
or counter-revolutions in politics) that 
supporters are more likely to be drawn 
from the ranks of the firstborn. 

Stated in so bald a form, the theory — 
and its constituent claims — raises innu- 
merable questions. Bertrand Russell once 
said that the power of a thinker’s contri- 
bution lies less in the uniqueness of his 
ideas, more in the skill with which the 
thinker defends his views against all possi- 
ble criticism. Sulloway’s approach is 
admirable in this respect — and particu- 
larly so for a work that is primarily histori- 
cal and archival in nature. Throughout, he 
considers alternative explanations, pro- 
duces relevant data where he can, and 
suggests further studies that could resolve 
paradoxes and contradictions. 
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Still, much fancy footwork is required. 
To begin with, there are questions of defi- 
nition. Who is really a firstborn, what does 
it mean to be a functional firstborn — or 
an “honorary laterborn”? Then there are 
questions of judgement. Because first- 
borns so often create theories and make 
discoveries, Sulloway has to indicate how 
and why their discoveries differ from 
those associated with laterborns. When a 
revolution is supported by a firstborn, the 
question arises how to decide whether it is 
conservative or radical. 

There are also all the other potential 
confounding factors, ranging from social 
class to gender to temperament. Sulloway 
spends much time explaining “develop- 
mental glitches” — for example, why Ein- 
stein, Galileo, Newton, Lavoisier and 
Freud all turn out to be first- 
borns, and yet do not contra- 
dict his model. To his credit, 
Sulloway does not hesitate to 
tackle such questions. And he 
declares unequivocally that his 
whole edifice would be threat- 
ened were someone to identify 
a single, non-conservative rev- 
olution that was supported 
mainly by firstborns. 

Born to Rebel contains a 
treasure-trove of information. 
Without question, scholars will 
be examining Sulloway’s data 
(which contain thousands of 
judgements by other scholars), 
his multivariate explanatory 
models, his judgements about 
birth order and revolutions. 
And, without doubt, the story that he tells 
will be revised to some extent — although 
I doubt that anyone will ever again claim 
that the variable of birth order has been 
shown to be unimportant. 

My concerns lie in a different direc- 
tion. Although I find Sulloway’s work fas- 
cinating, I am uncertain about where it 
will lead. One can keep uncovering evi- 
dence about the ideological tendencies of 
laterborns, but Sulloway has already 
made the case in a knockdown manner. 
One might find other unknown correlates 
of birth order, but the history of research 
in this area gives little reason to expect 
such remarkable surprises. Freud, Marx 
and Darwin — the individuals invoked by 
Sulloway — were distinguished less by 
being ‘right’ than by opening entire new 
worlds of study, by generating bushels of 
questions that have kept both acolytes 
and critics busy for generations. Sulloway 
devotes an appendix to suggestions for 
future research, but I am uncertain that 
these will prove as fecund as the present 
work. 

I am a firstborn (at least a functional 
one — my older brother died just before I 
was born). So, according to Sulloway’s 
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